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EROS AND ANTERCS. 

fa TALE FROM THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. } 

it was late in the fourth century ; the wisdom 
and fortune of Theodosius had united the long 
divided empire, and completed the establisment 
of Christianity. ‘Phe countries of the East, at 
all periods of authentic history, so remarkable 
for their religious intolerance, were now busily 
engaged in enforcing his prohibitory edicts, and 
the zeal of individuals was often shown in se- 
verities against the few Pagans who yet re- 
ruzined, which his severest laws could scarcely 
sanction. To the Church militant the Church 
triumphant had succeeded, and the consequen- 
ces were such as mortal weakness must teach us 
to expect; the faith which it was now both pro- 
fit and glory to profess. soon numbered among 
its adherents some of the worst as well as the 
most virtuous of mankind,and the pure flame 
of true religion, which had burned so clearly 
through ages of oppression and contempt, now 
shed but rare and unsteady gleams amid the 
unholy fires of selfish interest and gratified am- 
bition. In no place was the bigotry of the 
Christians more remarkable than in the little 
district of Gadara, the scene of the following 
tale. ‘This might partly be attributed to the vi- 
einity of that celebrated fountain from which, 





tended on her steps they had forborne any par- 
ticular inquiries. Her lover, however, when 
the first paroxysms of his despair were past, af- 
firmed that no such meetings as were supposed 
had taken place between them, and it was at 
length generally believed that the evil spirit, 
whose name she had pronounced when dying, 
was her murderer, whether from malice or the 
fury of rejected passion was doubtful. Mean 

white time passed on, and Persis, after linge: 

ing some weeks in a state of hopeless dejection, 
set out to join the legions of Upper Danube.— 
His dagger, deeply encrusted with blood, was 
discovered a few days after in a thicket, and 
many reports to his disadvantage were the con- 
sequence, but as the chief magistrates civil and 
religious, had decided that this was a delusion 
of the fiend, all who differed from them were 
content to express their suspicions in whispers 
alone. Even these were shortly forgotten, and 
nothing except an increased aversion to the de- 
mons of the fountain was felt at the time of 
which we write. Yet the clear tranquillity of 
the stream, the rich verdure which clothed its 
brink, and the various beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery still made it a place of favourite re- 
sort to the old and the young, and many a grave 
discourse was held, and many a love-tale whis- 
pered on its flowery margin. No unholy form 
was ever known to intrude on these sweet or 
solemn interviews, yet still the spot was shun 

ned by the sohtary wanderer, and many who 
dwelt near affirmed, that often in the clear calm 


| nights of a Syrian climate they had caught un- 


at no very distant period, the kindred spirits of | 


Eros and Anteros had been evoked by the in- 
eantations of a heathen philosopher. The be- 
lief in the’ existence of these demons, for so 
they were regarded by the inhabitants, was on- 
ly an additional incentive to the persecution of 
all who were disposed to regard them in a more 
favourable light, and the most terrible punish- 
ments were denounced against all mtercourse 
or connexion with such infernal powers. A cir- 
cumstance which occurred something more than 
a year before the commencement of our narrra- 
tive, had much contributed to increase this ex- 
cessive dread and detestation. Fuphrasia, a 
young maiden of distinguished birth, was found 
mortally wounded by some peasant, at no great 
distance from the fountain. When raised and 
borne away she muttered the name of Anteros, 
and almost immediately expired. She had been 
for many days in the habit of leaving home at 
the first approach of evening, but as it was sup 


posed by her parents that the youthful Persis, to | 


svhom she was shortly to be united, always at 





earthly voices, and heard with mingled awe and 
pleasure strange music stealing from its waters. 

It was evening; the deep rich twilight of a 
summer sky was just drawing to a close, the 
stars already shed a light of brillianey unknown 
to the colder climates of the West, while the still 
grove of palm and cypress in which the foun- 
tain lay embossomed, was veiled in one unvary- 
ing sombre hue, A faint reflection from the yet 
radiant summit of majestic Lebanon glimmer- 
ed on the wave, but what was wonderful for the 
hour and place , on the brink reclined a female 
form.. She was weeping, her drooping head 
half shadowed by a white mantle rested on one 
hand, while the other with seeming unconscious- 
ness strewed flowers on the murmuring stream. 
Her faint sobs interrupted the stillness of the 
night, and her eyes were often turned with wild 
and anxious glance toward the darkening hea- 
vens. Of Grecian origin, for her ancestors, on 
the destruction of Athens by the Goths, had de- 
serted their desolated home for the wealth and 
fertility of a Syrian province. Ada united much 
of the Athenian dignit¥ and grace to the less re- 
fined and more voluptuous expression of Eastern 
loveliness, and a poet through the mysterious 
gloom by which she was enveloped might have 
mistaken her for the Naiad of the place, mourn- 
ing over that blest era never to return, when 
the passing stranger disdained not to breathea 
prayer for her protection, or to cast a coronal 
of roses on her wave. At length her feelings 
took a different turn, she started from her lux- 
uriant couch, andcasting a timid glance around, 
in a manner somewhat more composed, sang 
some stanzas resembling the following, to an 
old Grecian air. 

Oh Spirit, art thou sitting 
High in the azure sky, 








Or far, far westward fitting 
In yon cloud canopy, 
O’er which the parting sun sheds soft an amber dve 
From thy mist-formed pavilion, 
Where blend in beauty all 
Gold, purp!e and vermikon, 
Haste at thine Ada’s call 


Or o’er the deep blue waters 
Dost thou attend the song 
Of Neptune’s bright-haired daughters, 
Vive coral rocks among, 
Which mellowed by the wave harmonious steals 
along ? 
‘rom shells fantastic wreathing 
Around their crystal hall, 
Vrom Ocean’s slumberous breathing 
Haste at Uiine Ada’s call. 


Oron yon hoary mountsin, 
Crowned with eternal snows , 
Or beneath thy parent fountain, 
Sleep’st thou in soft repose, 
While o’er thy dreamy lips the stream unruffled 
flows? 
Where’er thy light locks playing, 
Around thy shoulders fall, 
Whiere’er thou rov’st delaying, 
Haste at thine Ada’s call. 

Her last words were scarcely uttered, ere a 
rustling of wings was heard in the air, a sha 
dow flitted across the fountain, and her loves 
stood before her. His beauty certainly surpass 
ed all earthly beauty, and the look with which 
he met his mistress, although characterized by 
strong affectton, was scarcely that of a mortal 
hut the most suspicious eye would have vainly 
sought that expression of indomitable pride. 
struggling with keen remorse, which reason and 
imagination must urite in ascribing to the coun 
tenance of a fallen angel. It is true, that afte: 
the first flush of joy had faded from his cheek. 
there remained a settled grief; but it was a 
grief uncaused by, and unmixed with, evil pas 
sions. After a few exclamations of affection—a 
few hurried questions and replies, he relapsed in 
to silence, and the maiden, rather to rouse than 
to reproach him, complained of his protracted 
stay :—* Oh, my Eros!” she exclaimed, “what 
various dangers and calamities have I been ima 
gining to account for this desertion. The lone 
liness of the spot, the lateness of the hour, al! 
combined in grieving and depressing me, and @ 
thousand phantasies came across my mind. 
transient and rapid as those reflections of the 
clouds which we have seen sweeping over you 
fountain in the early days of Spring. And thus 
one distress brought on another; and | remem 
bered how littl [knew of him to whom all my 
heart was given; how strangely our intercourse 
was begun, and how terribly it might perhaps 
end; I thought of the early days of childhood. 
when, to linger on this spot from day to day— 
to weave chaplets of odorous flowers to adora 
mv hair—to listen to the song of the birds which 
harboured around, and the stream which ran 
murmuring beneath, made up a sum of perfect: 
happiness.—for I wascareless as a bird or @ 
stream myself. But this could not last forever. 
And 1 remembered, how afterwards } came 


hither, when my childish sports were past, ra 
ther in sorrow than in picasure, to enjoy the 
lonelinese of grief, to chaunt some old wild 
strains of the country of my fathers, or to gaze 
for hours, atmy own form in that wave’s brigit 
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mirror, and stgh for some fond heart which 
should be as clear and stainless as that was, and 

like that to refleet oy image only, but thea’ — 

and her eye grew brighter and her voice more 

earnes-~t as she proceeded, —then came one 

Whochanged forever the curreatof my thoughts, 

who taught me a thousand new ideas and teel- 

ings,—-yet nothing perhaps of ill, unless to love 

himseli too well; one more like the ideal forms 

ef beauty which the sculptor’s art has made im- 

mortal, than any thing of earthly i yuld—one 

tor love of whoin [ forgot all the pleasures and 

wil the pains of existence, all my delight in the 

beauties of nature, all my joy in the society of 
those who loved me best, for all these were cen- 

teredin thee; bat thou heedest not,” she added 
mournfully, for she saw no responsive glance of 
affection in the mild sad eyes before bher,—*‘thou 
heedest not, and perhaps thou hast no pity or 
attention for the follies of a poor Syrian girl.” 

** Ada,” he answered, and the tone of lus voice 
alone thrilled her to the very heart, ** Ada, the 
hour is come, and we must part.” 

* Part!” she faintly shrieked as she clung to 
his arm in almost convulsive agony, “ how ? 
why part? oh no, thou art only mocking me.” 

iis reply was a mournful and a long one, for 
he told her all of his nature and his doom. He 
spoke of the era of man’s creation, when he also 
and his fellows, an intermediate race between 
mankind and angels, were created, two to guard 
the several outlets of the four streams which wa- 
tered Paradise ;—of their neglect of their duty 
and their punishment. Since that fatal hour 
they had been permitted each witha companion 
of the same form and features as himself, to 
dwell beneath those fountains, from whence the 
sacred streams ence issued, and alternately to 
pass one year in perpetual slumber ; that in the 
alternate year they were permitted to rove at 
pleasure through the earth. “ Listen,” he ex- 
claimed, even as I tell this, my brother chides 
wy stay, for to night is the last of my year of 
my liberty.” There was a pause for a moment, 
and a faint voice, like music in a dream, seem- 
ed to breathe these accents along the waters: 


Come, Eros, come, I have slumbered long, 
But the hateful spell hath passed away ; 
Come, Eros, come, or my earliest song 
Will be poured to chide thy tedious stay : 
Now is the hour when my wings of fleetness 
Shall bear me away over shores and seas ; 
Now is the hour when my tones of sweetness 
Shall rival the sigh of the stream or the breeze. 
Come brother, come 
To our fountain home ; 
Yet my strain will often mournful be, 
When L think on thy sleep, 
So dull, so deep, 
As T haste tothe pleasures prepared for me; 


‘Fo drink up the dews of the cloudless sky, 
When the winds breathe soft and the stars beam 
high ; 
‘Vo pause for the nightingale’s musical notes, 
As her song thro’ the murmuring foliage floats ; 
@r to wander away by the far sea shore, 
And lie lulled by the rills in some sparry cave, 
Or join, when the rage of the storm is o'er, 
In the fairy dance by the calm clear wave. 
On vale and hill 
I may linger still 
While the sun his annual course shall keep, 
But the glad year past, 
I must turn at last, 
And hither I wend to my cheerless sleep, 


The last sounds gradually died away, and 
Eros resumed his mournful tale. One dreadful 
power, as he asserted, was allotted to the two 
guardians of each fountain—that of self annihi- 
Jation, av their lives by some mysterious princi- 
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ple were inseparably connected; that from va- 
rious dreadful causes the exercise of this had 


frequently become desirable to the possessor, | 


and that Mros and Anteros were the last of their 
race, each endowed with the faculty of destroy- 
ing the other and himself at the same moment. 
But when he spoke of the necessity of inmedi 
ate separation, his voice grew yet more falter- 
ing and low, nor could the maiden hear with 


| much astonishment how he had delayed from 


day to day to comimutcate the dreadful secret; 
and even this night, the last perhaps on which 
they might ever meet, so long had shunned her 
presence from horror of the avowal. Mean 

while, an hour passed away. Ada had listened, 
even calmly listened to all this; no tear, no. ex 

clamation disturbed the course of his narration: 
the quivering of the lip, the throbbing of the bo- 
som, alone revealed what was passing within — 
She even endeavoured, when all was told, to 
use words of consolation. She spoke of the pe 

riod of their separation, of the time which must 
pass surely if not swiftly, of the inexpressible 
delight of their next meeting, and of the hope 
which would cheer her solitary hours. He was 
calmer and less sad than before, when sudden- 
ly a shout was heard, a torch flashed through 
the neighbouring thicket.“ Fly,” she shrieked 
almost inarticulately, “ fly, or we are both lost.” 
One passionate embrace, one groan of uncon- 
trolled misery—he plunged into the fountain, 
and the cold water concealed him from the sight 
of his beloved---it might be, for ever. Mean- 
while, the tumultuous crowd came on; “ Seize 
the idolatrous Pagan, seize the sorceress,” was 
the universal ery. The aged Deacon of Ga- 
dara, a man remarkable for his zealous hatred 
against the remnant of unbelievers, himself had 
led them on. He approached the maiden, who 
stood shrouded in her veil, in appearance as 
lifeless as the waters that flowed by. ** Woman,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘thy crime is certain; dreadful 
will be thy punishment.” At this moment a 
winged form sprang forth from the yet troubled 
fountain.  Avaunt,” cried the undaunted Priest, 


“ avaunt, and trouble us not; this is the hour of 


the Almighty’s retribution.” The spirit threw 
on him one glance of proud disdain, and soared 
away through the darkness of the night. ‘The 
old man again turned toward his victim, and 
commanded her to reveal her rank and name. 
No answer was returned. With rude, unpity- 
ing grasp, he flung aside the concealing mantle, 
drew the clasped hands from the pale, lovely 
brow, and fell senseless into the arms of an at- 
tendant :—it was his daughter 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
— 
THE PASSAGE OUT. 

Love all; trust all; beable for thine enemy 

Rather in power than in act. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

When the fleet came round to the Mother-bank, 
we marched to Cowes, and embarked on board the 
good old East Indiaman, Earl Howe, commanded 
by Captain Murray. The recruits for different corps 
in India were chiefly convicts from the Hulks, wha 
had commuted their pnnishment for geueral ser- 
vice; there were about one hundred of this de- 
scription, with twenty-five English, Scotch, and 
Irish lads, picked up by the recruiting parties, in 
the common way. Many of the convicts, aad a few 
of the young adventurers, were married ; and it 
was really a heart-rending scene to witness the se- 
paration of several seemingly-fond wives from their 
husbands. By his Majesty’s regulations, only a cer- 


tain proportion of women are permitted to embark 
with troops. It isa cruel expedient ; and I sincere- 
ly hope that much misery which it inflicts will soon 


be prevented. Surely it would be better to enlist 


only single men, and, afterwards, to permit none 
but a regular number to marry, than to break asun- 
der one of the most sacred bonds of human institu- 
tion, and to lacerate affectionate hearts with incura- 
ble wounds. 1 know not any grievance in the ser- 
vice that requires correction more than this. 

The women stood weeping on the quarter-deck 


} around the first officer, Mr. Nesbit, who was pre 


paring lots in a hat for them to try their fortune of 
chance, as all of them, they well knew, could not 
accompany their husbands ; the men were pressing 
forward from the waste to witness the touching 
scene, with anxiety strongly painted on their coun 
tenances : the passengers were looking down upon 
the poop with no common degree of interest ; and 
many of the sailors had climbed up the shrouds t« 
view, from aloft, what excited general sympathy.— 
I had been deeply struck by an agony of fear and 
hope that appeared in the pale looks of a pretty 
girl who stood speechless, with a babe in her arme; 
her cheeks were a trickling stream of tears, and the 
whole of her deportment expressed the profound 
ness of silent grief. At length, the name of Nancy 
Gordon was called; she trembled from head to 


| foot. The chief mate, perceiving then that she was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


quite unable to advance to the capstan, on which 
the hat was placed, humanely took it to her, where 
she was leaning against a gun, and, to my supreme 
delight, she drew forth a prize. Never did I behold 
sueh an instantaneous change in any countenance ; a 
light seemed at once spread over it, and she instinct- 
ively exclaimed—* Thank God !” kissed her baby, 
and flew to her husband, who was ready to receive 
her with a transport of joy indescribable. 

During the passage, | cultivated the acquaintance 
of Nancy and her husband ; he told me their melan 
choly story, and I give it as follows, nearly in his 
own words : 

“An extensive, cheap farm, that had supported 
my father and mother, was divided at his death be- 
tween me and my brother ; but, as I had been made 
an expert penman, I disliked the plough, sold my 
interest in the land, and set up as an innkeeper in 
the town of N The coach from Armagh to 
Dublin stopped at my house, and I profited by the 
Besides, I had a great deal of posting, 





passengers. 
and a very good share of general business ; so that 
I was, in a short period, a right shining fellow in 
that little town. Everv one there, who had a mar- 
riageable daughter, began to pay me no small atten- 
tion. 

**T encouraged the belief that my father had left 
me a considerable sum in ready cash ; for I fell in- 
to the erroneous opinion, that in this world, inno- 
I there- 
fore got every thing on credit, and kept my money 
snug, at six per centum in the hands of a gen- 
tleman who was partner in the Newry bank. No 
firm in the world was thought more substantial ;~ 
’*Squire Moore, of Drumbanagher, had joined it, and 
his estate was deemed a solid security for all its 
connexions. My mind was easy, and my affairs 
were most prosperous. 


cent deception is something of great use : 


“To crown all, 1 was on the point of being mar- 


























a ne rene 
ried to the very girl that fixed my ycuthful fancy. 
Mer father had withheld his sanction, for he was 
wealthy, and the descendant of a prudent Scotch- 
man, and thought me hardly rich enough for his 
daughter ! but now he came to market every Sa- 
turday, often for no purpose but that of sceing the 
run at my house, and taking his glass with me in 
my little parlour. ‘Then, in his mellow, soft mo- 
ments, he would bring round his chair close to 
mine, and say, ** Bob, gee me thy first, mon ; the 
time is na far awa--but ma mare o’ that just noo.”— 
Or when he met me crossing his fields to see Nan- 
ey, he would brush up to me with pleasure beaming 
in his eye, and exclaim, ‘‘ What way are ye, Bob, 
the day mon? ye hana been here noo lang syne ! 
right hearty Nanny’s eye will be to see ye.” 

**But the Newry bank failed; the worthy ’Squire 
Moore, a real gentleman, beloved like a father by 
his tenantry and all that knew him, was ruined, and 
I shared his fate. My creditors came upon me; | 
lost the Inn; my relations and friends left me to 
sink; my intended father-in-law no more came near 
me; poor Nancy offered to share poverty with me, 
but he threatened to disinherit her; and I had 
strength of mind, at that time, to resist the tempta- 
tion of making her wretched in poverty. 

‘* For sometime despairstared me in the face, 
and { found comfort in the stupor of pofyeen, with 
wretches like myself, lost to hope; in short, I forgot 
tiod, and determined to become a self-murderer.— 
With this intention, I wrote a farewell to poor Nan- 
cy, and went to a sturk-shed witha rope, which I 
fixed to the balk, and was putting the noose round 
my neck with the intention of jumping off a bro- 
ken window, when I heard from under some straw 
in the end of it the voice of Nancy—*‘ Oh God ! my 
God !” and my emaciated form was immediately 
clasped in her dear arms, and my bosom bathed 
with hertears. 

**{ cannot describe what followed. Nancy went 
to the straw where she had hidden herself on hear- 
ing the approach of steps, and shewing me a scarf 
tevisted into a rope, she confessed that her visit to 
this desolate spot had been for the same purpose 
as mine; knowing the life 1 led, despair had seized 
her, and she determined on quitting a wretched ex- 
istence and a mercenary world. In short, I married 
Nancy, and enlisted, for the purpose of going to In- 
dia, where the people in our part believe that all 
the streets are paved with gold.” 

But, gentle reader, poor Bob and his Nancy were 
unfortunate adventurers: they both fell victims to 
disease in India. Unhappy pair! I sincerely hope 
ye found that felicity in heaven which was not your 
portion on earth. Your baby also sleeps in the 
grave! Cruel father! what must be your feelings, 
when you think of their fate ? when you reflect on 
the misery produced by an injudicious exercise of 
your parental authority? Oh! ye parents take 
warning, and do to your children as you would be 
done to: for the heart of age, you ought surely to 
recollect, is cold and selfish : and you should know, 
that as much anguish is propagated in the world by 
the folly of the old as by the disobedience of the 
young. 

At length the boat disappeared from our view— 
the boat which carried to the shore those mourning 
gnd disappointed wives, whose fate it had been to 
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bida death-like adieu to the living. The yards are 
manned : the captain arrives: a signal gun from 
the Hindostan man cf war, our convoy, announces 
the clad tidings of departure. It was a moving 
sight to behold fourteen brave ships unfurl their 
white sails, and like living beauties, assume ma- 
The shrill 
fife and war-stirring drum, rousing the anchors from 


jestic motion on the blue expanse. 


their watery beds, were dear to my ear, whilst my 
eye feasted on the busy scene, till the toiling sail- 
ors ceased from their stimulating ‘yo, heave, ho !’ 
and the rippling waves curled into white foam as 
they met our gallant prow. 
——a+ 
FROM KIRK WIITE’S ** MELANCHOLY HOURS.” 
FRIENDSHIP. 

The world has often heard of fortune-hunters, le- 
gacy-hunters, populasity-hunters, and hunters of va- 
rious descriptions—one diversity, however, of this 
very extensive species, has hitherto eluded public 
animadversion ; [ allude to the class of friend-hun- 
ters—men who make it the business of their lives 
to acquire friends, in the hope, through their infiu- 
ence, to arrive at some desirable point of ambitious 
eminence. Of all the mortifications aud anxieties 
to which mankind voluntarily subject themselves, 
from the expectation of future benefit, there are, 
perhaps, none more galling, none more insupporta- 
ble, than those attendant on friend-making. Show 
a man that you court his society, and it is a signal 
for him to treat you with neglect and contumely.— 
Humour his passions, and he despises you as a syco- 
phant. Pay implicit deference to his opinions, and 
he laughs at you for your folly. In all he views 
you with contempt as the creature of his will, and 
the slave of his caprice. I remember I once soli- 
cited the acquaintance and coveted the friendship 
of one man, and, thank God, [ can yet say (and I 
hope on my death-bed [ shall be able to say the 
same) of only one man. 

Germanicus was a character of considerable emi- 
nence in the literary world, He had the reputation 
not only of an enlightened understanding and refin- 
ed taste, but of openness of heart and goodness of 
disposition. His name always carried with it that 
weight and authority which are due to learning and 
genius in every situation, His manners were po- 
lished, and his conversation elegant. In short, he 
possessed every qualification which could render 
him an enviable addition to the circle of every man’s 
friends. With such a character, as I was then very 
young, I could not fail to feel an ambition of be- 
coming acquainted when the opportunity offered, 
and in a short time we were upon terms of familiari- 
ty. Toripen this familiarity into friendship, as far 
as the most awkward diffidence would permit, was 
my strenuous endeavor. If his opinions contradict- 
ed mine, I immediately, without reasoning on the 
subject, conceded the point to him as a matter of 
course that he must be right, and by consequence 
that I must be wrong. Did he utter a witticism, I 
was sure to laugh ; and if he looked grave, though 
nobody could tell why, it was mine to groan. By 
thus conforming myself to his humor, I flattered 
myself | was making some progress in his good gra- 
ces, but | was soon undeceived. A man seldom 
cares much for that which costs him no pains to 


procure. Whether Germanicus found me a trou- 
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blesome visitor, or whether he was really displeased 
with something [had unwittingly said or done; cer 
tain it is, that when IT met him one day, in company 
with persons of apparent figure, he had lost all re 
collection of my features, 1 called upon him, but 
Germanicus was notathome. Again and again t 
frave a hesitating knock at the great man’s door— 
all was tono purpose. He was still not at home.- 

The sly meaning, however, which was couched in 
the sneer of the servant the last time that, half asham.- 
ed of my errand, I made my ingniries, at his house, 
convinced me of what L ought to have known be- 
tore, that Germanicus was at home to all the world 
save me. I believe, with all my seeming humility, 
I am a confounded proud fellow at bottom ; my 
rage at this discover 


y, therefore, may be better con 





ceived than described. ‘len thousand curses did I 
imprecate on the foolish vanity which led me to so- 
licit the friendship of my superior, and again and 
again did I vow down eternal vengeance on my 
head, if fl evermore condescended thus to cour! the 
acquaintance of man. To this resolution I believe 
I shall ever adhere. If [ am destined to make any 
progress in the world, it will be by my own indivi- 
dual exertions. As I elbow my way through life, 
I will never, in any emergency, call on my selfish 
neighbor for assistance. If my strength give way be- 
neath the pressure of calamity, I shall sink without 
Ais whine of hypocritical condolence ; and if I de 
sink, let him kick me into the ditoh, and go about 
his business. I asked not his assistance while liv- 
ing, it will be of no service to me when dead. 

Believe me, reader, whoever thou mayest be, 
there are few among mortals whose friendship, when 
acquired, will repay thee for the meanness of solici- 
tation. if a man voluntarily hold out his hand to 
thee, take it with caution. If thou find him honest, 
be not baekward to receive his proffered assistance, 
and be anxious, when occasion shall require, te 
yield to him thine own. A real friend is the most 
valuable blessing a man can possess, and, mark me, 
it is by far the most rare. It isa black swan. But, 
whatever thou mayest do, so/icit not friendship. If 
thou art young, and would make thy way in the 
world, bind thyself a seven years’ apprentice to a 
city tallow-chandler, and thou mayest in time come 
to be lord mayor. Many people have made their 
fortunes at a tailor’s board. Periwig-makers have 
been known tobuy their country-seats, and betlows- 
menders have started their curricles; but seldom, 
very seldom, has the man who placed his depen- 
dence on the friendship of his fellow-men arrived 
at even the shadow of the honours to which, thro’ 
that medium, he aspired. Nay, even if thou sbouldst 
find a friend ready to lend thee a helping band, the 
moment, by his assistance, thou hast gained some 
little eminence, he will be the first to huri thee 
down to thy primitive, and now, perhaps, irreme 
diable obscurity. 

Yet I sce no more reason for complaint on the 
ground of the fallacy of human friendship, than I 
do for any other ordonnance of nature, which may 
appear to run counter to our happiness. Man 1s 
naturally a selfish creature, and it is only by the aid 
of philosophy that he can so far conquer the detects 
of his being, as to be capable of disinterested friend 
ship. ho, then, can expect to find that benign 
disposition, which manifests itself in acts of disinter 




























































ested benevolence and spontaneous affection, a 
common visitor? Who can preach philosophy to 
the mob ¢ 
The recluse, who does not easily assimilate with 
the herd of mankind, and whose manners with dif- 
ficulty bend to the peculiarities of others, 1s nat 
likely to have many real friends. His enjoyments, 
therefore, must be solitary, lone, and melancholy. 
His only friend is himself. As he sits immersed in 
reverie by his midnight fire, and hears without the 
wild gusts of wind fitfully careering over the plain, 
he listens sadly attentive ; and as the varied intona- 
tions of the howling blast articulate to his enthusi- 
astic ear, he converses with the spirits of the de- 
parted, while, between each dreary pause of the 
storm, he holds solitary communion with himself.— 
Such is the social intercourse of the recluse ; yet 
he frequently feels the soft consolations of friend- 
ship. A heart formed for the gentler emotions of 
the soul, often feels as strong an interest for what 
are called brutes, than most bipeds affect to feel for 
each other. Montaigne had his cat; I have read 
of a man whose only friend was a large spider ; and 
rrenck, in his dungeon, would sooner have lost his 
right hand than the poor little mouse, which, grown 
confident with indulgence, used to beguile the te- 
cious hours of imprisonment with its gambols. For 
my own part I believe my dog, who, at this moment, 
seated on his hinder legs, is wistfully surveying me, 
as if he was conscious of all that was passing in my 
mind :—my dog, I say, is a9 sincere, and whatever 
the world may say, nearly as deay a friend, as any I 
possess ; and, when I shall receive that summons 
which may not now be far distant, he will whine a 
funeral requiem over my grave, more piteously than 
all the hired mourners in Christendom. Well, well, 
poor Bob has had a kind master of me, and, for my 
ewn part, I verily believe there are few things on 
this earth I shall leave with more regret than this 
faithful companion of the happy hours of my infaney. 
<2 +o 
Madame de Genlis relates, in her Memoirs, 
ihat one day, during winter, the Duchess of 
Mazarine conceived the idea of giving a fete 
champetre at her splendid mansion in Paris.— 
She assembled an immense crowd in her saloon, 
then just decorated, and dazzling with mirrors, 
which covered the walls of the apartment from 
the ceiling to the floor. At the extremity of the 
saloon was a cabinet full of foliage and flowers, 
ind on opening a gate a transparency was to 
appear, showing a real flock of sheep, very white 
and well washed, defiling in a woodland, and 
led by a shepherdess, a dancer from the opera. 
Whilst this ingenious scene was preparing, and 
the company were dancing in the saloon, the 
imprisoned sheep escaped, it is not known how, 
and without dog or shepherdess, suddenly burst 
into the room, dispersed the dancers, and began 
butting their heads against the mirrors. The 
leaps and bleatings of the affrighted flocks, the 
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FROM THE PHILADBLPHITA DEMOCRATIC PRESS 
THE LATE QUEEN’S JEWELS. 
As some of our fair readers may be pleased to see 


how richly some members of the sex are attired in 
the old world, we present them with a copy of the | 
bill of a London jeweller, for a single purchase of | 
the present King, when Prince of Wales, for the | 
use of his bride, the late unhappy Queen. | 
1794. 
November. 


His royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
Bought of Nathaniel Jeffries. 
A paii of superb brilliant ear rings, 

A necklace, and fall with five large drops, 13,000/ 


8,000/ 
} 


A coronet in brilliants, 2,2001 
A wreath of oak for a bandeau, 1,100/ | 
Coronet, with rose, thistle and feathers, — 8, U00/ 


A pair of pearl bracelets with brilliant 
locks, 

A large locket circle of brilliants, 

A superb brilliant stomacher, 

A setting for a picture, with very large 
coronet and ornments, 

A large pearl necklace and fall, and four 
large pearl drops, 1,306 

A rouge box with brilliants and cypher and 


1,500 | 
5001 | 
8,000/ 
! 
4,5002 | 
' 


+ 


=~ 





coronet, 4901 
A pair of bracelets, bought by your royal 
highness’ desire of Desvmons, 7351 | 
A rich brilliant watch and chain, &e., 2,950 | 
An enamelled opera glass, with circles of H 
large brilliants, 5001 | 
| 


£54,685 
Equal to $242,320. 

Note.—The above sum was reduced by a verdict 
of the jury empannelled to assess thre value, 50,- 
9971 10s, [equal to $223,654] which sum was paid 
for them. 

<i —__— 

Poetry is a blossom of very delicate growth ; it re- 
quires the maturing influence of vernal suns, and 
every encouragement of culture and attention, to | 
bring it to its natural perfection. The pursuits of 
the mathematician, or the mechanical genius, are 
such as require rather strength and insensibility 
of mind, than that exquisite and finely-wrought 
susceptibility, which invariably marks the tempera- 
ment of the true poet ; and it is for this reason, that, 





while men of science have not unfrequently arisen 
from the abodes of poverty and labor, very few legi- 
timate children of the Muse have ever emerged 
from the shades of hereditary obscurity. 


POETRY. 
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There are several fine monuments and pieces of 
sculpture in the British Cathedral ; but what at- 
tracted my attention the most, (says a late travel- 
ler,) was the simple tablet on which was engraved 
the following beautiful epitaph, (perhaps the most 
beautiful in the language) on a lady of the name of 
Mason, who, being in a consumption, was brought 
to Clitton, for the recovery of her health, and died 
while in the act of drinking the water. The epitaph 
was written by her husband, the Reverend William 
Mason :— 

** Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds dear ; 
Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gave. 
To Bristol’s fount [ bore, with trembling care, 

Her faded form : she bow’d to taste the wave, 

And died! Do youth and beauty read the line ? 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 

Speak, dead Maria! breath a strain divine : 

Ev’n from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move : 





noise they made in breaking the mirrors to 
pieces; the cries and fright of the women; the 
roars of laughter from the dancers, formed a 
much more amusing scene than that of the pas- 
toral which the company lost by this accident. 


And, if so fair, from vanity as free ; 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love— 
Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
Twas ev’n to thee !) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their Gon,” 





STANZAS—nhy BLOOMFIELD 

The proud city’s gay wealthy train, 

Who nought but refinement adore, 
May wonder to hear me complain 

That Honington Green is no more. 
But if tothe church you e’er went, 

If you knew what the village bas been, 
You will sympathize while | lament 

The enclosure of Honington Green. 


That no more upon Honington Green, 
Dweils the matron whom most Lrevere, 
If by pert Observation unseen, 
1 e’en now could indulge a fond tear 
Ere her bright morn of life was o’ercast, 
When my senses first woke to the sccue, 
Some short happy hours she had past 
On the margin of Honington Green. 


Her parents with plenty wore bless’d, 

And num’rous her children, and young ; 
Youth’s blossoms lier cheek yet possess’d, 

And melody woke when she sung : 
A widow so youthful to leave, 

Early clos’d the blest days he had seen, ) 

My father was laid in bis grave, 

in the church-yard on Honington Green. 


, 
. . . . * 


Dear to me was the wild thorny hill, 
And dear the brown heath’s sober scene ; 
And youth shall find happiness still, 
Though he rove not on common or green. 
. * 


* * . 


So happily flexile man’s make, 

So plhiantly docile his mind, 
Surrounding impressions we take, 

And bliss in each circumstance find. 
The youth’s of a more polish’d age 

Shall not wish these rude commons to 
To the bird that’s inured to the cag 

It would not be bliss to be free. 


sce: 
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MOLLY ASTORE, 
The London and Dublin Magazine tor the pre- 
sent month has just appeared, and contains a splen 
did engraving of the celebrated Madame de Genlis, 
by Cooper, of London. ‘There are probably few of 
our readers who have not heard and admired the 
beautiful Irish air of ** Bolly Astore ;” but we be- 
lieve very few of those readers have ever seen the 
Irish words which originally accompanied that air ; 
these words are really worthy of the delightful music 
to which they were then ‘‘married.” They are 
generally ascribed to M‘CaBe, the friend of Cano- 
tan. The Irish copy lies (along with many other 
admirable originals) in the hands of Mr. Harpiman, 
of Dublin. The following version is from the pen 
of another gentleman, Mr. Tuomas FurLone, whose 
productions have contributed so materially, to sup- 
port the poetic celebrity of lreland.—({Jrish paper. 
Oh! Mary dear, bright peerless flower, 
Pride of the plains of Nair ; 

Behold me droop, through each dull hour, 
In soul—consoling care. 

In friends—in wine—where joy was found— 
No joy I now can see ; 

But still, when pleasure reigns around, 
I sigh—and think of thee. 

The cuckoo’s notes I love to hear, 
When summer warnis the skies ; 

When fresh the banks and brakes appear, 
And the flowers around us rise ; 

That blithe bird sings her songs so clear : 

And she sings where the sunbeams shine— 
Her voice issweet—but Mary, dear, 
Not half so sweet as thine ! 

From tower to tower I’ve idly strayed, 
I’ve wandered many a mile ; 

I’ve met with many a blooming maid, 
And owned her charms the while, 

I’ve gazed on some that then seemed fair, 
But when thy looks I see, 

I find there’s none that ean compare, 

My Mary, dear, with thee. 

















